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DIRECT ACTION 

NON-VIOLENCE 



about. gKGLLps invot\Jzd icttk dUidct action 
non-vlotmcLd. The. Vtoiv^ka/ie. CommLnvitij , 
tliz local ai^lLLato, o^ tkz l\ovmz\vt ^o^x 
a Uqx'j Society, Lb conducting tivo Intojv^lvn. 
i>2^hlon^ to tyiOA^n non-violmct oAgaivizo^n^ , 
Hovejnznt a .Vexo Soci.^tij has been veAij 
Involved In ^ij^tZ)mtxzlng nc\i-\jlot<inc<i 
training and action caly]}oaigi^i> , mplia^lzing 
peMonal (U loctt 06 polJjtiaxi. change. 

The Commuivity ^on. Cn.catlve /Von- 
Vlolznct In IJasliington, V,C, L^a6 vojiy 
active In dUiCcX action/ c^viZ dU^obudi-tnct 
againu>t the ican and {^on. social juustxcc. 
They con'tcnue noLC iclMi a ' liouublng Cannpaign 
{^oK the Voo^x/'- 

Fa^ne^'Lb In ice^tMn and central 
^ilnne^ota axe having a 4>txuggle iclth 
tiw QZectnlc poi'JeA coop6 that (^'ai^t to 
fiim hlgh-vottage poicex tinQJi acA066 theAJi 
Icjid. Vozen^i) faxiven^ have bem Involved 
ici-th blocking the hLJuxveycn^!^ ^oh. tlie line 
and one {a/wiex dxove iil-s txactoK Klglvt 
acxo.ys the Siuxveylng equiipnent. The county 
i /i < .'liXi been -xeluctawt to axKiUt hl^b 
ue-cj.'u^oi.^ and the coivUioven^y hai> been 
Izlclied up6talnA to the govexnon. icho In tunn 

txylng to InteKe^t both 6lde^ In an 
axblZxat-on. f{^om Um Vonk City to medlat.e. 




The article goe^b In to the political. pKoblem^ 
0^ the ^a.'uneA.6. [On a hide note. In a vexy 
-biinllax poivcx line dUpute In upstate llepj 
Vo^k, nw^be^ oi. the V.ovment ^ok a Urn 
Society f^n^om Vliiladelphla have been called 
In to heZp In 6uppoKt woKk and by giving 
icoxkhhop'b In non-violence, ] 

f"'e aliiO have a ^evleic o(^ the nm 
ilZm about the Hie o^ IWAldell LeSueuA, 
l\y People axe '.-'uj Home." Bn.othe^ 'Ahat 
hob a p^e^oxlptlon ioK any 0{$ you i>uiienA,ng 
{(.^om the late iclntcx blu^^b. And {InalZy, 
a xevloi': oi the no vet Family by the Chinese 
anaxc'iist Pa ClUn, 




Nonviolent Revolution 



By Steve Chase 



Tv'o intpnsivp, live-in traininn ses- 
sions ^or T\'/in Cities area activists are 
being of-^ered from March 2 to flarch 6, and 
narch 16 to March 20. at Twin Cities Friends 
Meetina House. ?Q5 Summit /^ve., St. Paul. 
These training programs are being coordin- 
ated by those of us in the Plowshare Net- 
v/ork Organizing Collective o^ Movement for 
a \'ew Society. 

Movement for a Hew Society is a na- 
tion-wide communication network of groups 
working to build a decentralized Dopulist 
movement for nonviolent revolution. Grouns 
narticinating in ^^N.S. envision a new so- 
ciety based on maximum decentralization and 
democracy in oolitical and economic sectors, 
social own<=rshio of nroductive caoital, 
guaranteed social services, creative work 
and leisure, harmony with the earth, and the 
integration of women, men, and children into 
all spheres of social life. 

TF'T PROGRAMS 

The traininn sessions will be an on- 
nortunity to learn, review, and share a 



Commayiut'j, 



variety of skills needed for effective work 
for social channe. The first session will 
be fairly general, including workshops on 
consciousness-raising, democratic decision 
making, countering sexist patterns in grouns 
living in political community, nonviolent 
theory and oractice. and macro-analysis sem- 
inars (an egalitarian study orocess for ac- 
tivists, exploring their political economic 
enviornmont and possible strategies -''or 
change). The second session will be compos- 
ed of workshops focused on the skills and 
strategies necessary to organize demonstra- 
tions and sustained direct action camnains. 
Workshops will include choosing a focus, or- 
ganizing, negotiations, media relations, and 
direct action. 

The workshops will be facilitated by 
members of the Plowshare Collective, and by 
Johanna 'latteus and Rill Mover of the Phil- 
adelphia Life Center. The Life Center is a 
training and action community of over 120 
activists in a Southwest Philadelohia neigh- 
borhood. Johanna, formerly a community or- 
ganizer in Hamburg, West Germany, is present 
ly working with Seeds for Change, a training 
collective participating in the M.M.S. net- 
work. She has been a trainer and organizer 
for the United Farm Workers, Operation Nam- 
bia and a recent anti -nuclear power plant 



camoaian in Phi 1 adelohi a . Rill Moyer, co- 
author o-P M oving T ov;ard a Nev / Society and 
co-'^'ounH^r o-^ the Philadelphia Life Center 
and Movement for a new Society, has been in- 
volved in direct action and organizing with 
the oeace and civil rights movements since 
1960. He has worked with such organizations 
as the Stu<dent Nonviolent Coordinating Corn- 
mi ttee Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, and Soring Mobi 1 i zati on- to Fnd the 
War. Political exoerience among 'members of 
our collective includes street theatre for 
the P-1 Pomber/Peace Conversion Campaign, 
organizing macro-analysis seminars, and a 
year-long campaign to return democratic con- 
trol to Powderhorn Food Community during the 
recent political struggle within the North 
Country co-ops. 




It is our exoerience that the way we 
learn is not neutral. It can serve to either 
domesticate us or liberate us. Ski 1 1 -sharing 
is an educational process which springs from 
our own experience and affirms our ability 
to make meaningful changes, to be co-crea- 
tors of history, it is an empowering pro- 
cess which encounters the elitist influence 
of charismatic leaders and heirarchical or- 
ganizations on our movement by spreading 
skills and encouraging self-confidence. 



WI^Y niRFCT /ACTION? 

The emphasis in our workshops on non- 
violent direct action grows out of our stra- 
tegy for change. The strength of a. nonvio- 
lent revolutionary movement is that it seeks 
the direct redi stri bi tion of power through 
forms of struggle which reveal people's 
tremendous untapped power for social change. 
We agree with the editors of'PeACt hlms when 
they stat^, 



"In our conception, nonviolent revolu- 
tion must be based on the self-activity 
of the people - at times this will be a 
slow, self-reliant reorganization of so- 
ciety from the bottom, at others it will 
be convulsive. It will involve massive 
struggle, often taking insurrectionary 
forms such as strikes, occupations, dem- 
omstrations, and other forms of noncoop- 
eration and civil usurotion." 



W^'Y TRAINING? 

Me -^epl that in order to build a demo- 
cratic movemtnt strong enough to force ba- 
sic change, it is necessary that many people 
all over the country have skills in the fol- 
lowing areas: developing and sharing anal- 
ysis, onerating democratically and efficient- 
ly in groups, building direct action cam- 
paigns, responding creatively to conflict 
situations, and celebration together. Train- 
ing programs can play a useful role in spread- 
ing these skills. 



Through direct action people unlearn the 
habits of submission far more deeply than is 
possible with electoral politics or armed 
struggle. Gene Sharp in The Politics of Non- 
violent Action points out that strategies 
for electoral politics and armed struggle 
are based on a monolithic view of political 
power as ...emitting from the few who stand 
at the top of the chain of command. Advo- 
cates of nonviolent direct action perceive 
such power as ultimately fragi le "dependent 
for its strength and existence upon the re- 
^ plenishment of its sources b> v/hich it may 



or may not continue." The outcome of the 
former view of oower 1s to discount the di- 
rect power of the people and believe that 
Dolitical power can only be controlled "by 
changes in the 'ownership' of the monolith 
(the State) - whether with regular proce- 
dures (such as elections) or with irregular 
ones (regicide or coup d' etat)..." A 
movement based on the more accurate latter 
view of power is far more likely to cre/ite 
a truely democratic and egalitarian society 



As Dave Del linger observes in More Power 
Than We Know ^ 

"Unless the people have exercised their 
own power of self-reliance and human soT-. 
idarity before and during the revolution, 
they are not apt to be in a position 
(spiritually or materially) to exercise 
them after it." 



Direct action camoaigns are a powerful 
way to confront the institutional obstacles 
to human development. They do so by drama- 
tizing the injustice at the foundation of 
our social system. This dramatization 
through action is an important means of ^ 
arousing the consciousness and indignation 
necessary to sustain msas noncooperation of 
large segments of the populace. An effective 
direct action campaign builds to a crisis 
where the authorities Involved are in a no- 
win position: if they allow the action to 
continue, the movement is successful because 
the demonstration halts business as usual 
or illustrates the particular social injus- 
tice; if the authorities respond with re- 
pression, the violent basis of our society 
is revealed. 

A strategic question for activists is, 
as George Lakey put it in Manifesto for 
Nonviolent Revolution, "how can repressive 
violence work against the government itself, 
rather that against us?" He believes that; 



* tiiz lUltLng oi a king IzadoA 



"The government's own force can work a- 
gainst Itself, as in ju-jitsu, when it 
is met indirectly. Instead of pitting 
guns against repressive violence, meet- 
ing the opponent on his superior ground, 
the movement responds nonviolently . 
This has two effects: it begins the 
process of demoralization among the 
trooDS and police which may accelerate 
in later stages, and it discredits the 
government in the eyes of the masses." 

By applying force without violence a peoples' 
movement can confront the old order while 
preparing the life-affirming values which 
animate our struggle for radical democracy. 




OTHER PROJECTS 

We see the two upcoming training pro- 
grams as part of our collective's larger 
task. In the future, we hope to assist the 
development of a network of local groups, 
affiliated with Movement for a New Society, 
which are balanced in the areas of politi- 
cal action, training, and alternative cul- 
ture (i.e. communes, groups for personal 



growth, and counter institutions). The 
mutual aid network structure allows for 
autonomy and initiative, while providing 
unity, communication, and coordination when 
necessary. Such a network among local 
groups sharing a high common denominator of 
analysis, vision, and strategy could: 

- undertake a variety of political ac- 
tion projects including direct action 
campaigns; 

- provide valuable training for local 
and regional people; 

- be a living community for activists, 
rooting our program in changed values 
and lives; 

- and provide a strong voice for liber- 
tarian socialist-feminist strategy in 
local social change coalitions. 



We are oresently working on a group study/ 
writing project to provide a more detailed 
description of our vision concerning the 
structure and potential for a local M.N.S. 
network. While we realize our ideas will 
grow and change as we share them with other 
people (as our collective grows), we feel 
it is important to offer something con- 
crete to which people can resoond. We hope 
to have the paper completed by early Spring 



For further information about the 
training programs or about the Movement 
for a New Society network, contact the * 
Plowshare Network Organizing Collective, 
3628 Park Ave. So., Minneapolis, MN 55407, 
Phone: (612) 825-8644. 



The Plowshare Network Organizing Collective of Movement for a 
New Society is offering two intensive live-in training prograwA 
for experienced and potential nonviolent activists to be held 
at the Twin Cities Friends Meeting House, 295 Summit Avev , St. 
Paul. 
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The GENERAL TRAINING PROGRAM will 
focus on consciousness raising and 
building democratic organizations. 
Workshops will include: 

* Macro-analysis Seminars 

* Countering Sexism in Groups 

* Group Process Skills 

* Democratic Decision Making 

* Living in Political Community 

* Conflict Resolution 

* Nonviolence Theory and Practice 



The DIRECT ACTION CAMPAIGN 
ING PROGRAM will focus on the 
skills and strategies necceaJar^ 
to organize demonstrations And 
sustained direct action campaigns. 
Workshops will include: 

* choosing a Focus 

* Building a Strong Organization 

* Negotiations 

* Media Relations 

* Direct Action Tactlca 



Housing for the Poor: 

a non-violent campaign 



By Don Olson 

The, Community f^oK CKzcuti\j(L Uon-^Jlolzncz 
In WcUilvington, P.C. I\a6 almost ac/tceved 4ac- 
ce66 In thoAJi ye,aA-long ^tMigglsL icjUK tlie, 
P.C. VQ.pt, 0^ HovUiying and CommuniXy VzveZcp- 
mtnt. CChJV irnnt^ to kave. a 38-n.oom abandcnzd 
buildA.ng tumzd cv2A to tkm f^ox uMi lU e- 
meAgmcy ^haltoA icK tvicXe.d {,amJU<K, , A 
pmpklQt CCNV put ouX. last Vzcmbe^x glv2^ tkt 
backgKoujid to thoJji non-vZolznt campcU.gn» 

On any given day in Washington hundreds 
of people are sleeping in parks, boarded-up 
buildings and empty cars. In 1975 alone, 
there were 2,260 families evicted from their 
homes. Because of the pressures of specula- 
tion and renewal, and the considerable impact 
of broad economic forces and unemployment in 
a city with many poor residents, the eviction 
rate has increased more than 600% in the last 
year. Thousands are homeless. 

The assistance offered to evicted famil- 
ies by the city is wholly i nadequate--a few 
days shelter at a motel for some, nothing 
for most. The District government operates 
only two emergency shelter facilities, with 
a maximum capacity of 10 moderate size fam- 
ilies each. In the rawness of winter, clus- 
ters of the homeless can be seen hovering 
over fires burning in barrels or garbage 
cans in vacant lots and alleys. Each year 
people freeze to death due to lack of shelter. 

This crisis situation exists in the face 
of thousands of abandoned buildings owned by 
the D.C. Redevelopment Land Agency and absen- 
tee landowners. The city holds the deed to 
an estimated 5000 vacant houses. These build- 
ings are not just symbols of physical decay, 
they are monuments to moral, economic and po- 
litical evil. More than that--they are a 
taunt, a jeer in the face of the homeless, g 



Living and working along the NW 14th St. 
riot corridor, where the impact of city hous- 
ing policies is devastating, the Community 
for Creative Non-Violence has undertaken a 
response. Beginning last April, CCNV has 
proposed, negotiated and campaigned actively 
for the transfer of title to a multi -family 
38-room abandoned building, or a comparable 
structure in the area, from the city's Dept. 
of Housing and Community Development into a 
neighborhood land trust. The property would 
then be rehabilitated, staffed and funded by 
CCNV with its own money and labor as an emer- 
gency shelter for evicted fami 1 ies--returning 
it to the tax rolls after 9 years of disuse. 

As reported recently by a prominent 
Washington newspaper columnist: "The house 
has become more than a potential shelter 
for the poor. It is a symbol of all the 
abandoned houses in the city that mock the 
needs of citizens." 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD LAND TRUST 

Washington faces a housing crisis of 
major proportions, and one which must be 
alleviated by long-term solutions. It is 
estimated that 77,000 people are living in 
substandard, over-crowded housing. The city 
has one of the tightest and most expensive 
housing markets in the country. The occupan- 
cy rate is 99?, while HUD defines a 95% rate 
as critical. The housing market is clearly 
a seller's market, with ability to acquire 
based on ability to pay. 

The Columbia Heights neighborhood is 
located in the heart of the riot corridor-- 
a desolate area, pock-marked with abandoned 
buildings and empty lots. Fully 34% of the 
neighborhood is owned by the city, while 55% 



is owned by absentee landlords. Located near 
the Federal Triangle, the area is suffering 
from intense development pressure facing 
some of the only vacant property left in the 
center city. Developers and speculators are 
becoming increasingly active in investment, 
eviction and demolition. 

In addition to controlling a vast amount 
of primarily boarded-up buildings, the city's 
policy of selling packages of property to 
real estate developers intensifies the prob- 
lem. Further, available public housing does 
little to meet the needs of low- income famil- 
ies, while short-term rent subsidies provide 
little security to those who can afford what 
is available. 

In response, CCNV has been instrumental 
in the recent establishment of one of the 
nation's first urban land trusts--the Colum- 
bia Heights Community Ownership Project, Inc. 
The four primary purposes of the Trust are: 
1) to halt real estate speculation in the 
neighborhood before a major transformation 
of rent levels and sale prices occurs, by 
taking abandoned or low-cost housing off the 
market; 2) to demonstrate that land and hous- 
ing are not commodities to be bought and sold, 
but are the right of all; 3) to provide low 
cost adequate housing for low-income resi- 
dents of the neighborhood; and, 4) to place 
the control of the future of the neighbor- 
hood in the hands of the residents through 
community ownership of resources. 

The trust is composed of a Board of 
Directors of neighborhood residents, commun- 
ity leaders and Trust leaseholders, with an 
open general membership and democratic struc- 
ture. The Trust recently purchased its first 
property which is undergoing major rehabili- 
tative work, primarily with volunteer re- 
sources. The home will then be leased to a 
neighborhood family in need of low-cost 
housing. 

The Trust will hold title to the prop- 
erty. Trust tenants will be given a 99-year 
renewable lease, with monthly payments based 
on their ability to pay and the Trust's abil- 
ity to subsidize. Equity will be accrued in 
the form of security of permanence in their 
home, and a portion of all payments will be 
set aside for relocation or emergency expen- 
ses. Alternative means of financing made 
possible the purchase of the first property 



and are being developed as a primary re- 
source for additional acquisition and re- 
habilitation. 

This unique perspective toward relation- 
ship with the land and neighbors is summar- 
ized in the Statement of Purpose: "Community 
ownership of 1 and. . .stands firmly rooted in 
the traditions of Native Americans and Afri- 
can tribes, and it also has strong ties to 
Biblical concepts. The land was here long 
before our birth, and it will remain when we 
are no longer a memory. It is our responsi- 
bility to care rationally and humanely for 
this vital natural resource entrusted to us. 
Like the air and the water, the land is held 
commonly by us all. It is to be respected, 
to be used as needed with wisdom and concern 
for those with whom we share it, now and in 
the future." 

Only when full control and title of 
property are vested, in perpetuity, in the 
collective hands of the community can there 
ever be any real security for the poor, or 
any real stability and continuity in the 
development of neighborhoods. The greater 
vision to be realized through the common 
stewardship of the land by those who use it 
is the development of neighborhood governed 
by a set of cooperative values. 

A NON-VIOLENT CAMPAIGN FOR HOUSING 

Last June, the Dept. of Housing and 
Community Development rejected the proposal 
for an emergency shelter, referring to the 
"precedental effect" in accepting--as well 
as their unwillingness to release a property 
that would bring in "less than the fair reuse 
appraisal value." In August, five persons 
were arrested during two non-violent occupa- 




tions of the proposed shelter in attempting 
to enter the property to begin the necessary 
rehabi 1 tation work. This followed weeks of 
leafletting city employees, meeting with 
city officials, and the circulation of a 
neighborhood petition in support of the pro- 
posal that was signed by over 1000 persons. 
Further direct action was postponed in order 
to facilitate renegotiation. 

Over 50 community organizations have 
endorsed the proposal, among them the City 
Wide Housing Coalition, National Catholic 
Conference for Tnter-Racial Justice, Metro- 
politan Washington Planning and Housing 
Associates, Gray Panthers, Campaign for 
Human Development, PUSH, the Downtown Clus- 
ter of Congregations, New York Ave. Presby- 
terian Church, United Farm Workers, Wash- 
ington Area Clergy and Laity Concerned, 
Citizens Action Group--as well as other 
churches, and student, housing and religi- 
ous groups. Individual support has come 
from four City Council members, Dick Greg- 
ory, Ralph Abernathy, and Dorothy Day. 
The media has continued to focus favorably 
on the campaign. 

By the end of October, no significant 
progress had been made. November brought 
more negotiations and a cancelled date of 
decision by the city. By mid-December the 
delay persisted--DHCD continued to deliber- 
ate with no great haste. CCNV's sense of 
urgency and impatience grew as Washington 
was experiencing one of the coldest win- 




On December 9th, the Community notified 
the Dept. of Housing that if the city had 
not made a decision by January 7th, or if it 
were a negative one, the public campaign 
would be renewed and continue until resolu- 
tion. If it becomes necessary, on January 
7th four persons will set up cardboard boxes 
in front of city hall, to live there until 
the campaign is ended. It will be an attempt 
to make visible and concrete what has become 
invisible and abstract--to portray the life 
that many are forced to live, some in as 
meager of accomodations as an old overcoat 
and a box for shelter. 

Leaflets will be distributed in front 
of the housing and city government offices 
prior to the 7th, and support from around 
the city and elsewhere will be mobilized. 
Already, Sojourners Fellowship, an ecumen- 
ical Christian community in northwest Wash- 
ington, has pledged its support for the 
shelter proposal along with CCNV and will 
be working closely with the campaign. 

A major focus of the campaign in rais- 
ing the issues of homelessness and city 
housing policies will be to strongly encour- 
age individuals and institutions to respond 
to this crisis situation by taking the per- 
sonal responsibility to help provide temp- 
orary housing. CCNV and Sojourners Fellow- 
ship will serve as a clearinghouse for 
housing assistance and facilitate the open- 
ing of church basements, school rooms, and 
private homes to those with no shelter. 

That uoa^ tliQjJi plan oi action. CCN\/ 
had glvm a month' 6 no tied and M;eAe att 6tt 
to go on thd 7th iche.n, on tiit night o{^ tho. 
6tli, thzy K(icQx.vQ,d a hand-ddiL\}Q.^2,d loJXVi 
in.om tht VCHC gtvtng thm i^hat tlizy icantQ,d, 
CCNU mold: 1) ^ave a6e oi thz hoiiLt on a 
month to month badt^; 2) /iecex.ve {fiom tho, 
US Vtpt. 0|5 Howstng and liKban VtvzZopmmt 
a Loalv^ oi th<i u^uLot h-zgulation^ ; and 3) 
ha\jz titZz tAayi6{^^AAtd ifjitkin om yzoA a^toJi 
beginning u^d a6 a 6helt2A (CCNl/ had oHlgtn- 
atly only oAkud ^oK txan^^QJi a^tzA 5 y2.an^] , 

I 4pofe.e \JOtth \iltcJi SyndeJi oi CCU\J In 
Janua/iy and ha 6ald tlmy c.on^tdtK<id It a 
6ucceJ>^{^uZ non-\jlolznt campaign, Th^y had 
bz^n opm and abovz booAd tn zvCAything they 
did and had taken the time and energy to get 
2 to knoiA) the people tn city goveAjment 4o 



thxU CCWl/ voa^ dzoLing mXk thm on a pwbon- 
at bcUAJ>. Hitch ^tAZ^^zd tkat CChlV did not 
con^idoA tliat tkty had ddlzato^d CAJiLj olf^lc- 
laJU and thty had madz It clzoA that li 

Qhjantdd thd (^tHMt biiLiding tho^y mvJLd bo, 
back n.Q,q{x<liiting moKt buildings. 

Bat 6tnce. January 7th the ivhttti> oi 
biiKcauicKacy havt again i^loi/Jtd dou)n, VAMt 
a two-votdz dttay {^oh. cormuntty KQ,vtm, then 
tiMo ii^eefe^ ion, moKZ 'i>tLLdy and, a6 of^^ tlvU 
w/iiting, two moA.z t^eefe^ be.{^on.e, a {^tnai. dt- 
cl&ton bccauubo. o{^ a lack o\ a quonnm, CCU\J 
Aj> cuJiAzntty dzcLdLlng u^hoXhcn to i^ait lox 
the, mxt mcoXtng on. to macttvato, thztn. 
ptam> {^on a tL\Jt-ln In {^nont o{^ ctty hati, 
and iA)hm tiizy do goX the. btUZdtng, 
thvit votll be a (^ouA-to-{^tvz month Kchabti- 
ttatlon job LoLtk CCNU dotng thz wonJz, Thzy 
mZl tt6e thz $20,000 thty tanntd pla6t^*bLng 
and patnttng {^on 2A.ght months, Jhdy had 
voanttd to zan.n the monzy [Kothzn. than obtain 
gnantb] becooie mnking {^on monzy t^ hoiA) 
mo^t pzoptz gzX i/)hat. thzy nzzd. They did 
not loant to 6zt thm^zt\JZ^ o^lj {^nom othz/i 
pzoplz, bat thzy did ivant to mphasizz that 
thz nz^pon^z oi pzoplz to ^^Jhat gozi> on a- 
n^ound thm in 6octzt.y ^hou^.d bz a pzn^onaZ 
onz. But il it doz6 tann out that mon.z 
monzy t6 nzzdzd, thzy mutd thzn not bz 
advzn^z to {^imdZng ^fiom ins titutions , 



CCNV SELF-DEFINITION 

The Community for Creative Non-Viol ence 
is an idea that manifests itself differently 
in the lives of many in Washington. Some 
live in community at one of four houses; 
some gather to labor, to reflect, to strug- 
gle, to search. During the past six years 
CCNV has sought to live non-violence in a 
vital, creative way, seeking to confront 
violence and to heal the victims of that 
violence. The Community operates a free 
soup kitchen and hospitality house, a free 
medical clinic, and provides free housing 
and other assistance to those who have been 
arrested or are awaiting trial. CCNV is 
also involved in peace education, organizing 
for justice, and offering public resistance 
to policies of the U.S. government. 

CCNV owns no property, pays no taxes, 
and offers no sal aries--depending upon the 
graciousness of those who labor freely, live 
poorly, and offer support physically, finan- 
cially and spiritually. Recognizing a need 
to blend within the individual and the com- 
munity the elements of sprituality, service, 
resistance, constructive program and the 
personal integration of justice, CCNV works 
to serve those who are victims of society 
and resist the polcies that make them victims. 
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pooK membeAA ^ocloXy, CCWl/ opeAote^ 4orne- 
lOkaX In tliQ, CaXhotic WonhoJi tAadUxon, bat 
net -idzivtidol. In philosophy and yinctudo^ 
Catkotic^, VKOtoJitanJU , and somo, aXkOyUt^, 
CCMl/ ^ ln\J0lv2,d Lcitk many ptoplt [tkzAJi 
ZacckatubS Soup Kltckm {^tzdU 300-500 pzcplo. 
a day) biit tk<iAt >U a iyuriitation to tkz tn- 
dividujoZ and social change, potentials ol a 
st/Uctly seAvtce. o^Q.ntation, Ed GuZnayi ol 
CCWl' ^tctntly moto, to 0/^ t^agaztne. that tht 
seAvtce^ they lcqaz oHWLng w;eAe not break- 
ing the. cycle o{,poveAty and he u;a6 appeating 
lok help in setting up tAaining in printing 
so tliat people could leaAn a skill and begin 
to help tkejMelveJi , 

CCNV got into providing emergency shel- 
ter a{^ter discovering a year ago that there 
loere people mXh no home or shelteA. They 
now go around tkeJji section o^ P.C. iauMi a 
van to {^ind these people and o^er them a 
place to sleep. They do so in the hope that 
no one in i^ash^^ngton mJil freeze to death 
this (Aiinter, Each o^ the churches in the VC 
area has been individually contacted to be 
open each night. Only one ha^ responded and 
50-40 people a night sleep there. Each night 
CCMl/ brings back 25-30 people to their {^our 
story, 19 bedroom tomhouse. Tlvis in addi- 
tion to tlie 31 people currently tlieAe--10 of^ 
CCWl/ and the re^t evicted {^omitie^. 

That many people staying there u)as rem- 
iniscent oi the numbers CCWl/ liad housed (^or 
anti-ioar demonstrations. CCU\J was very ac- 
tive against the war right up to the end-- 
thelr March 1 , 1975 demonstration at the 
i^kite Hou6e {with 62 orAe^ted) wa^ one o^ 
the loMt be{^ore the wax ended. That is where 
CChlV came ^rom and they see their current 
work 06 a continuation o^ the positive as- 
pects o{^ their anti-war activiXy, namely the 
resistance and direct action to con^ronX the 
powers that hurt and kill. With the end o^ 
the war thexe woj> more time to relate to 
their neighborhood, to develop a ^'construc- 
tive program" {Gandhi], to plant the "seeds 
0^ a new society" {Peter Maurln) , to touch 
the lives o^J people around them. As MitcJi 
SyndeA put it, "l{^ it can happen with a 
small numbeA o^ people, no reason it cayi't 
happen on a larger scale." /O 



'^ETTE'JiS 

Dear Comrades, 

Greetings! We sure hope this letter finds 
you all in the very best of health. Vie 
have received five copies of the last issue 
and we shall send you the money once they 
are all sold. We sincerely congradulate 
you on the good work you are doing on the 
paper; we are very much impressed with the 
content of the paper, particularly the last 
issue. We are of the opinion that Sol is 
the best consistently published Anarchist 
Communist paper in the United States. We 
wish you all the best and fraternal support 
needed in your on going attempts to propagate 
the ideal to the mass of uninformed proletar- 
ians and intellectuals. 
Fraternally yours , M.H. Miller 

Solidarity Collective 
Dear friends, Bristol, Rhode Island 

Although I do not agree with the majority 
of the articles which you print, I have found 
Soil of Lioerty interesting reading. I am 
ethically opposed to killing trees for paper 
and unless SoL Is printed on recycled paper, 
I will prefer not to resubscribe at this time. 
Peace be with you, Billy Mick, Jr. 

Paragould, Arkansas 

Our printer cliecked with their paper sup- 
pliers, bo til oi whom no longer carry re- 
cycled paper because the cost was too liigh, 
tlie qualAXy too low and little demaad. Fur- 
ther investigation was inconcluySive. Per- 
haps someone could send you their copy when 
tiiey were tlxrough reading it. 

Thanks for sending me a copy of your mag. I 
liked it. When co saw the title, she won- 
dered if it had to do with gardening; she 
hoped so, for that's what she needs right 
now. I liked the personal tone of your mag, 
which is often missing in other leftist 
(including anarchist) periodicals. However, 
I don't want a subscription to it--I get too 
many periodicals as it is. 
Sincerely, Jim Missey 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin 



Farmers 



Fight 
Power Plaj} 



By Al Wroblewski 



The power line controversy has ebbed 
and flowed into and out of the courts, the 
legislature, the governor's office, the news- 
papers, and the score of environmental review 
panels required by law to put in their two 
cents worth. The pressure from Cooperative 
Power Association and the United Power Assoc- 
iation, sponsors of the power line, to get 
the project moving must be enormous. Ironi- 
cally, many of the farmers protesting the 
line are members of the pov;er coop yet are 
h.elpless to change company attitudes. 



At {^Iwblmblu- 'U> a cormiuuX^ o^lgajvizoJi in 
tli2, SmmZ-t-'Mtl\Jt/u>^Lf aA.<LCi of^ St. Pant and 
(LcLU-on. ol The Minnesota Leader, iKom Mitick 



Matters came to a head in December when 
there were rumblings for departing Gov. Wendy 
Anderson to call up the national guard to pro 
tect surveyors. The farmers argued that sur- 
veying is part of construction and should be 
banned while the companies said it was not 
and should be allowed. So far no troops have 
been activated and no surveying conducted. 

As Anderson left office to take on the 
self-appointed role of U.S. Senator, filling 
the vacancy created by Walter Mond.ale's move 
to the Vice-Presidency, he proposed a seven 
point program to resolve the powerline impass 



According to the Minneapolis lAZbum, 
Dec. 12, '76, the program includes: 1) an 
Independent study of health and safety effects 
of the proposed line, 2) compensation for pow- 
er line easements to landowners in excess of 
market value, 3) a shift in liability for pow- 
er line easements from landowner to utilities, 
4) special protective status for prime farm- 
land, 5) banning diagonal crossing of fields, 
6) paying of court costs by the utilities in 
condemnation cases where the award exceeds 
the initial offer, and 7) legislative hearings 
on the prospects of burying power lines under- 
ground. 

Anderson's successor, Rudy Perpich, seems 
to be moving cautiously on the issue. He ap- 
pears content to let the legislature chew on 
the matter awhile. Performing a rather nifty 
coup, Perpich drove out to the farm areas un- 
accompanied and talked with fanners. In con- 
trast to Anderson's seclusion-style governing 
habits, the tactic was refreshing and certain- 
ly helped simmer down the emotions. 

On the other hand the tactic demonstrated 
a style of slick polictics common in Minnesota. 
Perfected by the master himself, Hubert Humph- 
rey, I would call this style, an art really, 
corporate liberal chameleoni sm. 



To adhere fully to the principles of 
chameleoni sm a politician must be committee 
steadfastly to upholding the interests of 
big corporations while saying publicly he's 
not. Second, one has to be prepared to 
lobby for changes in the law which at the 
same time appear to weaken the strangleholc 
of control now enjoyed by the big corpora- 
tions while doling out small concessions tc 
the taxpayers. And the third requirement 
is to take on the traits, language, manners 
clothes, of whatever group of people you 
happen to be with. Changing your color de- 
pending on your surroundings, like the 
chameleon. 

Hubert Humphrey mastered this art to 
such an astounding degree, that the newcom- 
ers to the field, i.e. Wendy Anderson, Wal- 
ter Mondale and Rudy Perpich, will have to 
devote many hours to serious study and re- 
flection to come close to equal The Great 
One. 

Chameleonism is especially useful in 
fracases like this power line business. 

For example, cooperatives are supposec 
to provide economically priced goods and 
services demanded by the members. There are 
more coops and coop members in Minnesota 




than in any other state. If all this is 
true, the consumers of Minnesota should have 
more say on how goods are produced and dis- 
tributed than anywhere else. In fact, people 
here are no better off in controlling econ- 
omic activity. In the power line issue, the 
farmers whose land will be used for erection 
of transmission towers have little chance of 
effecting nolicy changes in their own coop, 
the one constucting the towers! The coops 
sell the fact they're consumer run, yet are 
insulated from influence by the consumers. 

Another aspect of chameleonism emerges 
as the farmers end up opposing, or at least 
competing with, environmentalists who have 
successfully lobbied to protect swamps, for- 
ests and scenic areas. The State Dept. of 
Natural Resources by its very name should be 
looking out for all the resources in the 
state. Yet it actually does not. It keys on 
the wilderness/recreational lands and ignores 
(to a large extent) faniiland. The trick is 
to push environmental nuisances to lands 
which are not being defended by enraged cit- 
izens or vested interests. 
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Chameleonism demands breaking down 
the social fabric of Minnesota communities 
so people deal with the system as individ- 
uals. Again, in the power line controversy 
the ideal situation for the bigshots is to 
negotiate with each individual land owner 
and buy up pieces of land one by one. To 
insure this will happen the same approach as 
union busting has to be used. Look out for 
yourself and don't trust your fellow worker, 
is the line. The sanctity of private proper- 
ty and rugged individualism is already in 
people's minds: the fear of collectivization, 
state takeover of property, Russian armies 
marching down on hapless farmers and taking 
away freedoms, all these thoughts have been 
carefully cultivated in people's heads to 
prevent folks from getting together. CURE 
faces enormous difficulties in holding to- 
gether independent-minded farmers stretched 
out over Minnesota. What they have going 
for themselves is their common vocation, 
some similarity in ethnic and religious back- 
ground (German Catholic) and experience in 
sharing equipment. 

While there are countless ways corporate 
liberal chameleonism works to keep people 
divided and confused, probably the most ad- 
vanced method welcomes participation by every- 
one, especially the people who are upset. 
There are countless hearings: advisory com- 
mittees; information meetings; all kinds of 
ritual designed to create an illusion that 
the people do in fact have the chance to in- 
fluence the course of events. And they do, 
except there are limits to what scale of de- 
cisions they'll let you in on. 

A dimension of this same trait is isola- 
ting leaders of opposition. From what I saw 
of Harold Hagen, leader of CURE, he appears 
to be one hell of a together person. While 
this gives the farmers opposing the power 
line a clear voice, it puts Hagen in a vul- 
nerable position. He gets more information 
more quickly than the membership of CURE. It 
puts a burden on him to constantly share that 
and try to include as many people as possible 
in each deci si on--whi ch from all appearances 
he's been doing quite well. Even though hav- 
ing a highly visible leader in the short-run 
is effective, it must be coupled with a way 
of developing understanding and decision 
skills within the rank and file. 




This is not to fault the farmers, their 
organizations, or Harold Hagen, But, for the 
farm people to win this particular fight and 
continue to exercise influence over policies 
which invade their lives, they (like all of 
us) will have to create new forms for demo- 
cratic participation at the grassroots level. 
The structures pumped out by regulatory agen- 
cies aren't any help. 

Corporate liberalism is the dominant 
system used today by those in power to main- 
tain what they have and to expand their em- 
pires. I am concerned that struggles like 
tin's power line issue not be sucked in and 
co-opted. There is too much yet to be won. 

From my limited exposure to the power 
line controversy several questions arise: 

1) Can the protesting farmers move from a 
reaction to protect what they have to a pos- 
ition building more self-sufficient rural 
communities which needn't rely so heavily 

on imported energy? 

2) Can the farmer blend economic issues with 
environmental and health issues so as to 
gain allies from the urban areas? 

3) Can the farmers relate to the agrarian 
radicalism of the thirties and to the vari- 
ous people's movements of the sixties and 
become part of a broader political direction? 

4) Can the kind of involvement generated so 
far be kept alive through the growing season 
and for years to come? 



In Minnesota, the farmer-labor movement 
of the thirties represented one of the most 
thrilling people's movements in the history 
of the United States. Holding together con- 
servative small business people, farmers, 
unionists, left-wing organizers, and a 
smattering of professionals within one poli- 
tical group was a feat. From my study of 
that era, the farmer repeatedly backed out 
once prices perked up and the banks went 
easy on calling in loans and mortgages. The 
movement suffered and leadership shifted to 
the cities and small town editors and lawyers. 

The farmers fighting the power line are, 
for the most part, well-off and politically 
conservative. Yet their prosperity, like 
that of most Americans, is becoming less and 
less secure. Whether economic uncertainty 
coupled witii the insult forced on them by 
the power line will trigger a rekindling of 
the populist fervor of years ago remains to 
be seen. The corporate liberal mentality in 
, Minnesota was created in response to the 
threat of the farmer-labor movement. 

Single issue fights can build politi- 
cal understanding and organization. With 
continued commitment and solidarity we could 
see a rebirth of that old anti -monopoly de- 
fiance. This is expecting a good deal from 
the farmers. Yet within their own discus- 
sions, bread and butter issues beyond stop- 
ping the power line get raised. And that 
must be viewed as a healthy first step. 



5 c<^ L Lif^teJiiccKd'^ an o^xgayiizcuUoyi iyi up- 
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rHy People 
^pe my IJome 



Reviewed by I'lartha Roth 



"My People Are My Home" is the 
title of a film about the American 
writer Meridel LeSueur , who was born 
in the midwest in 19OO and still lives 
for a part of every year with her fam- 
ily in St. Paul. The film was made by 
the Twin Cities Women's film Collective 
and financed by small, grants, loans, 
and contributions. Technically ex- 
pert, good to look at and listen to, 
"My People Are My Home" merits no- 
tice also for succeeding as a regional 
endeavor, locally financed, locally 
made, and dealing with a local sub- 
ject. For LeSueur, although her work 
is increasingly read, loved, and in- 
fluencial, is proud to be identified 
with the midwest. 

LeSueur maintains that there is a 
necessary distinction between male and 
female expressions of reality. Ob- 
viously, men's and women's lives are 
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aifferent; the women who populate Le- 
Sueur 's writings are spacious, life- 
giving, archetypal creatures who both 
embody and transmit a deep, earthy 
vitality. In giving them expression, 
LeSueur has evolved a cyclic, lyrical 
style, evocative and repetitious, 
which she maintains is a specifically 
female form of art and which she con- 
Lrasts with "linear" art, the straight 
lines and logical progressions that 
she says characterize men's work. 

"My People Are My Home" succeeds 
in conveying to the viewer this cyclic 
sense of womer. ' s reality and women's 
expression. With LeSueur 's beautiful 
deep voice on the soundtrack, reading 
from her own work, the film shows us 
organic images of growth and decay-- 
tiie recurring patterns of rural life: 
sowing, harvesting, fairs and storms, 
lush prairies and abandoned farms. 
The old prairie ways are vanishing, 
along with the prairie itself, and 
LeSueur celebrates the past with a 
firm, understanding anger. 

The^re are old documents, too: 
handbills and family photographs, 
LeSueur 's mother and grandmother; 
ner stepfather. Art LeSueur, socialist 
mayor of Minot, North Dakota; clip- 
jjings and photographs from different 
periods in her life — from California, 
wnere she worked in the theatre and 
films, and from the Minneapolis Team- 
ster Strike of 193^ about which she 
wrote "I Was Marching," one of her 
best-known stories. Image and nar- 
ration meander along a curve of ex- 
jjcrience rather than building to 
a single energy release. 

The film was shown recently by 
New Projections, a series sponsored 
by Femme Films and the Twin Cities 
Women's Film Collective. The series 
of "documentary, personal, animated" 
short films, mostly by and about women, 
is screened every other Thursday at 
5:30 and 7:30 in the Minneapolis Public 
Library and every other Saturday at 
8:uO and 10:00 in the St. Paul YWCA. 
Upcoming dates are March 3 and 5; 



March 1? and 19; .^arch 31-April2; and 
alternate weeks thereafter. 

It was instructive to see "Ky 
People Are My Home" on the same program 
with a short film called "Men's Lives," 
which was much more rudimentary as 
cinema but, I felt, more powerful-- 
perhaps because less familiar. .,ot 
being a man, I'm less sensitive to the 
daily trashings of men's sensibilities 
as well as women' s--the exhortations 
children in our culture, from 
schools, and the mass media, 
make, seize, do, operate, 
rip, slash, tear, and generally 



For rental information contact: 

Neala Yount, TC Womens Film Collective 

1238 - Ray Place, St Paul, MM 55108 



world--a bruise, 
; a mortal wound, 
and tranquility 
bitter insistence 
to 



to male 
par ent s , 
to take, 
control , 

leave a mark on the 
a smudgy thumbprint 
LeSueur's beauty 
contrasted with the 

of "Men's Lives"; she made me want 
believe her, to believe that the 
lyrical flow she commands is more than 
the individual expression of her art — 
that it is a current that can nourish 
me, too; tiiat an absence of clear dir- 
ection needn't mean aimlessness; zh&t 
lack of rigid logic doesn't have to 
mean a lack of clarity. 

I have difficulty accepting any 
position that assumes necessary 
differences between men and women be- 
yond anatomy. And it's possible that 
in her search for a corrective to our 
culture's rigid conception of "art" 
LeSueur may occasionally succumb to 
flaccidity. "My People Are My Home" 
is probably too long; one or two 
fewer circlings of the curve might im- 
prove it. with those objections out 
of the way, I heartily recommend the 
film and commend the collective that 
made it and showed it. "My People 
Are My Home:: the deep soft grass 
that covered the prairies of the mid- 
vest is gone and will never grow 
again. Like all prairie creatures 
LeSueur has been stripped of her 
natural habitat; fortunately, she has 
been strong enough and skilled 
enough to discover another in the 
hearts of those who love her. 



Trawn'5 
Jungle Hovels 

Reviewed by Nliat Hong 

Sometimes in the course of trying 
to lead a self-consciously political 
life with all its attendant reading 
and discussion, a person can start 
to feel bogged down. Political 
writings and the reading of them 
can, at times, have the devilitating 
effect of using more energy than 
tne effort generates. After any ex- 
tended submersion, one is left gasp- 
ing for air. 

Recently, feeling the need to 
take a brief vacation from the 
stacks of non-fiction anarcJiist 
books and pamphlets that await my 
attention, I began reading a ser- 
ies of inter-related novels by B. 
j-raven that are known as the Jungle 
i^ovels. It was pure oxygen for 
my fires. 

x:.e Jungle Novels ( Government , 
The Carreta , March to Mont er ia , 
The Troza (unpublished). The Re- 
bellion of the Hanged , and The 
General from the Jungle . ) graphically 
portray the pre-r evolutionary period 
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of Mexico by folloving the lives of 
the "common" people, especially the 
native peoples who occupy the low- 
est place in Mexican society. Dur- 
ing this time, fully half of the 
entire rural population of Mexico 
was bound to debt and slavery. The 
alliance of government, capitalists, 
police, and the church conspired to 
Keep things tnat way. 

The rural worker could not es- 
cape the clutches of this alliance 
for one simple reason. ine employ- 
er was tne source not only of the 
worker *s meagre wages, but also of 
the necessities of life at prices 
cruelly in excess of the former. 
For example, Andres, an ox-cart 
driver in the novel The Garret a , 
rinds nimself sold in a card game 
to a new owner for 25 pesos. 
Says Traven, describing the eco- 
nomics of the deal, 

"i3y the time Andres had worked 
out that debt of twenty-five pesos, 
ne had run up a debt on his own ac- 
count with don Laureano of fourty- 
two pesos for goods he had bought 
from him and sixteen pesos in cash 
he had needed for other things. Now 
that he had served his employer well 
and truly and with proper Christian 
humility and submission for over 
three years, his debt with don 
Laureano amounted to ninety-four 
pesos. A mathematician could have 
told him in two minutes, not as a 
guess but with precision, that if 
he continued serving him so well 
for fourty years he would by that 
time have a debt of nine hundred and 
twenty-four pesos, thirty centavos." 

While the proletarian characters 
in the first several novels feel the 
full force of these arrangements, 
they are powerless in the face of 
them, remaining largely unconscious 
and necessarily submissive. 

But each new novel brings further 
degradation of the workers' conditions 
a strengthening of their resolve, and 
a growing disposition to strike a- the 
immediate root of their problem, -he 



owners. Jbinally, in the brutality of 
the remote mahogoany lumber camps, 
where they have been sold to work off 
their debts, it becomes imperative 
for these workers to rebel. Faced 
with inhuman demands for productivity 
and fiendish punishment for failing, 
the mahogany cutters destroy their 
tormentors and go on to form the 
oeginning of a guerilla army. In the 
final novel, General from the Jungle , 
tne oppressive state-church-capital- 
ist alliance reaps what it has sown 
as the guerilla army comes out of 
tne jungle conscious of their role 
an.d unable and unwilling to allow 
their own and their class brothers 
and sisters lives to continue under 
the old conditions. 

One of the most striking aspects 
of these novels is Traven's ability 
to write a good story by itself and 
also punctuate it with wry political 
observations which stand on their own. 
Tne relationship of the two is not at 
all uncomfortable; simple human terms 
stimulate the reader to a more pro- 
found understanding of the destructive 
effects that an exploitative, authori- 
tarian society has on its people. 

ihis relationship between story and 
political comment is important to the 
continuity of the novels. i was 
initially disconcerted by the contrast 
between the passivity of the exploited 
and Traven's stinging comments in the 
first novels, but this tension prepared 
me all the more for the explosive fero- 
city of the last ones. 

Traven's interjections ring with 
the libertarian communist message. 
Take, for example, this ironic dis- 
cussion of the economic freedom of 
one of Mexico's rural working class. 

".ic was a free laborer. Ke only 
had to pay his employer what he owed 
him and tnen he might go where he 
liked. The whole world was his and 
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all it produced. Ao one forced him 
to run up debts, neither the lav nor 
the state compelled him to. He was 
entirely free to choose whether he 
contracted dects or not. If he did 
not amass capital in order one day to 
be a forwarding agent, a factory owner 
or a finquero, it was only because he 
did not choose to save. The way was 
open to anyone who wanted to start a 
bank. If the laborer did not become 
a banker it was only because he blew 
all he got. The capitalist system 
is all a myth, trumped up by agitators 
and anarchists in order to fan the 
flames of a world revolution and 
take over the banks and perfumed 
daughters of the directors. Save, 
womingman, and then you can ac- 
quire z:.e bank at the first corner 
you come to--without the bother of a 
world revolution" 

Traven doesn't avoid throwing cut 
more serious advice either. After 
describing a tribe's unique annual 
process of electing and keeping their 
chief honest, he says, 

"\vorkers would be advised to adopt 
this well-j-roven Indian method of 
election, particularly with the of- 
ficials of their trade unions and 
political organizations — and not only 
in Russia, where it is most necessary. 
In all other countries, too, where 
Marx and Lenin are set up as saints 
the militant working class could a- 
chieve success much more surely if 
they lit a good fire yearly under 
their leaders' behinds. ijo reader is 
indispensable. And the more often 
leaders are put on red-i.jt seats, 
the more lively the political move- 
ment would be. Above all things, the 
people must never be sentimental." 




Traven (a pseudynomj is an inter- 
esting story himself. He has been the 
subject of much speculation, because 
since first becoming known with the 
publication of Death Ship in Germany 
in 1926, Traven has refused to meet 
tae press in public or in person, or 
to divulge many details about his 
life. Traven insists that readers 
meet him through nis writing, saying 
that in large part, his novels are 
drawn from personal experience. 

iiut the general relief of Traven's 
life has been pieced together. He 
was born in Chicago in I89O to Norwe- 
gian-Swedish emmigrant parents. As a 
child, he started working at a very 
early age and then shipped out as a 
cabin boy at about age ten. Traven 
played some role in the political life 
of Germany during 1913-1919- 

He was an actor in Munich at the 
time and began publishing a semi-cian- 
destine anarchist journal Der-Ziegel- 
Lrenner (The Brickmaker) under the 
name "r.et Marut . " He continued pub- 
lishing for several years and threw 
himself into the abortive German revo- 
lution in 1916 in an attempt to in- 
fluence it in a radical-libertarian 
direction. When the revolution failed, 
Travern was arrested, but m.anaged to 
escape. As a fugitive, he published 
a dozen further issues of the Brick- 
maker. Then in 1920, he emigrated to 
Mexico where he began to write novels. 

Tra-ven as a writer has been very 
well-known to European readers , but 
he has remained relatively unknown 
in the United States. Part of this 
neglect is undoubtedly due to the 
reluctance of American publishers to 
publish novels with such strong, 
pointed class-conscious content. in- 
deed, Traven's books have on occasion 
been banned. Nazi Germany did it, 
confiscating his German royalties 
and threatening nis life. Tne Jungle 
iiovels in particular made the big 
landowners in Mexico uneasy to the 
point where they too threatened to 
do him in. 



But this kind of reaction is easily 
understood. Our enemies know good, 
subversive literature when they see 
it. xhey are afraid of the oxygen 
it brings to our fires. They know it 
fans the flames of discontent. 

If you're finding the weather a 
little cold this winter and politics 
a little tepid, nursing a Bicentennial 
hangover during Jimmy Carter's honey- 
moon, I would highly recommend stoking 
your fires with the Jungle Novels. 



Mhcit Hong li> a lonjmoji colZzctivz mmboA nm 
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Reviewed by Meg Keene 

Fcunlty by Pa Chin, introduction by 

Olga Lang, Anchor Books, 1972, pb. $2.25 



Family is Pa Chin's s emi-aut obio- 
t^raphical novel about growing up in 
China in the 1920' s and breaking out 
of the confinement of family and 
society. I consider this book to 
be a fine explication of basic anar- 
cnist beliefs and their application, 
-t not only contains valuable infor- 
mation about China in that period, 
but also discusses Questions we 
are asking now. 

Pa Chin ' s Life 
Li Fei-rvan came from a wealthy 
family and abandoned it for the 
anarchist movement in the 20' s. he 
adopted the name of "Pa Chin," 
as he is known in China, or in 
English, "Ba Kin", from the names 
of Bakunin and Kropotkin. He wrote 
to Kropotkin. and was also friends 
with Emma Goldman, Alexander Eerk- 
n.an and others by mail. 



Pa Chin was one of the most pop- 
ular modern authors in China. ne 
tried to write good literature tnat 
would also depict real situations, 
and snow people a possible way to 
behave with integrity. ..i.s heroes 
and heroines were all anarchists-- 
a fact he was forced later, by the 
Chinese Communist governmenL, to 
di s gui s e , 

He also wrote essays and trans- 
lated anarchist works into Chinese, 
including the entire works of Kro- 
potkin. ill uhina Esperanto was 
used to translate books and pamph- 
j-ets from Russia, Spain, England, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Mexico 
InLO Chinese. A vast selection of 
anarchist literature was trans- 
-^ated by Esparanto. Pa Chin was 
an Esparanto scholar, and was 
responsible for much of this. 

There has been a powerful anar- 
chist movement in China since the 
early 1900's. I ^^on't want to 
write its history here, but a good 
summary can be had in "The Origins 
of the Anarchist Movement in 
China" (obtainable from Ammunition 
Books, Ui+03 2nd St., Detroit, 
Mich., U8021, for 250 and postage). 
I will just refer to those areas 
which directly pertain to this 
short biograpny . 

The anarchist movement reached 
its peak in tne 20's and early 
30' s, but was greatly we-akened by 
the Japanese invasion of 1935» 1936 
was a year of revival for anarchism. 
One reason wny Pa Chin did not re- 
nounce his opinions then was be- 
cause of his hopes for and support 
of tne Spanish revolution. a.n 
Shanghai, he and other anarchists 
reorganized and held demonstrations 
in support of their friends in 
Spain. They also established the 
first Vietnames Anarchist group. 
The weekly bulletin of the CNT- 
FAI was reprinted regularly in Chin- 
ese from 1936-J.938. 



The Communist Party approved of 
tne parts in Pa Chin's vork that con 
aemned the old family and society, 
but they didn'-. like references to 
anarchism. _aler. Chin tried to 
cooperate with the Party, partly be- 
cause tnings were better than before 
the revolution. His works were pub- 
lished by the Communists, but with 
the parts about anarchism deleted, 
making them historically inaccurate, 
ne was alternately praised, criti- 
cized, accepted and condemned, 
according to the whims of the 
leaders . 

i-a Chin never expressed doubts or 
despair in nis fiction until 19^7. 
He was then allowed to go on writ- 
ing, but no longer wrote original 
works--i stead , being forced to re- 
write his ow^n books. This re- 
i^ression reached its peak during 
the Cultural Revolution when: 

"i-inally, after months of threats, 
on June 20, 1968, Pa Chin was 
dragged to the Peoples Stadium 
of Snanghai. Those present and 
those who watched the scene on 
television saw him kneeling on 
brok^en glass and heard the 
shouts accusing him of being a 
traitor and enemy of Mao. They 
also heard him break the si- 
xence at the ena and shout at 
the top of his voice, "You have 
your thoughts and I have mine, 
xxi" " is the fact and you can't 
change it even if you kill me." 
(from the Introduction by 
Olga Lang) 

The Book 

Family tells the story of three 
brothers growing up in a large rich 
patriarchal family in the 1920' s. 
x.ach of the brothers has a different 
attitude toward struggle and how to 
live nis life. 



The oldest brother, Chueh-nsin, 
was mentally and emotionally broken 
through a life policy of the "silent 
bow." This means--obey and go along 
witn others on the outside while 
maintaining your own philosophy to 
yourself. His father had died and 
Chueh-nsin swore to keep the family 
in order. ae continually sacrificed 
himself to his family's wishes, 
including a narriage "to a stranger 
instead of the woman he loved, and 
later the exile of his wife due to 
insane family superstitions. 

In a preface to the book, there 
is a letter from Pa Chin to his own 
brother, who did these same two 
things to himself and appears to be 
the model for Chueh-hsin. 

Tne two younger brothers, although 
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they lived in the same family and 
were presented with many of the same 
choices as their older brother, man- 
aged to escape the family. All 
three brothers read articles about 
the "new thought" but only Chueh-min 
and Chueh-hui practiced their ideals. 

Chueh-min' s struggle was mainly 
to marry the woman he loved, also 
a rebel and a new thinker. In Family , 
romantic love is depicted as a vital 
alternative to the old style family 
and arranged marriages. Pa Chin 
seems to hin, though, that Chueh-min 
might stop at this accomplishment 
whereas Chueh-hui went further. 

Chueh-hui was the fighter both in 
the family and outside, publishing a 
radical magazine with some friends. 
Chueh-nui had both a broad social 
outlook and acute personal conscious- 
ness of his oppression. This is one 
of my favorite things about this 
book: its demonstration of the rela- 
tionship between personal and politi- 
cal struggle. Chueh-nui' s con- 
sciousness of his own misery and that 
of those around him made him a revo- 
lutionary. His rebellion in the 
family and out of it are equally ne- 
cessary and each makes the other 
possible. It is noted in "Origins 
of the Chinese Anarchist Movement" 
that the later success of the Chinese 
Communists may be due in part to 
the work of the anarchists in over- 
coming family domination and religious 
superstition, "All of which the 
Marxist considered beneath his notice, 
but without the disappearance of 
which Marxism could never have come 
into power . " 

One thing that disturbs me about 
Chueh-hui is that he's sometimes 
stoical and pokes at others, especially 
the girls, for being too "soft." I'm 
not sure what Pa Chin's attitude was 
towards this--it could be an aspect of 
his youth that he criticized or he 
could have thought that stoicism was 
a revolutionary characteristic. Also 



Chueh-hui never resolves (and pro- 
bably neither does Pa Chin) conflicts 
he has about sacrifice. While he sees 
that useless sacrifices are bad he 
still appears to think that being re- 
volutionary demands a lot of self- 
sacrifice, rather than seeing social 
change primarily as enlargement of 
himself and attainment of his own 
desires. This seems, from my read- 
ing of the classical anarchist move- 
ments, to have been a real historic 
conflict. Traditional anarchism often 
has a strong base in moralism, which 
is related to this type of stoicism 
and self-sacrifice. 

I consider Family to be feminist 
as well as anarchist because of the 
emphasis on family and personal change, 
women's liveration, and Pa Chin's 
treatment of the female characters. 
Although the women in the book don't 
seem to play as important roles as 
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the three brothers, they have their 
own struggles and characters and 
aren't just objects necessary for 
male action. 

At one point I was amazed that 
^ousin Chin's (one of the two main 
female characters) greatest concern 
was whether to cut her hair. It 
seemed as though the girls' strug- 
gles were shown as being sillier 
than the boys'. Later, reading 
some Chinese history, I discovered 
that hair-cutting was a major event, 
often involving whipping, public 
denouncement as a prostitute, or 
sale into prostitution as a punish- 
ment from the woman's family and 
officials . 

Family demonstrates that life 
and social change are dependant on 
more than exterior oppression ad i 
blind historical determinism. While 
the choices we're given in an oppres- 
sive society are limited, we can still 
(as each of the three brothers did) 
chose to fight and struggle or to 
submit and be destroyed. To some ex- 
tent, we create our fate and that of 
others when we make this choice. 



Meg Keene ^ an tx-nu/UA^ng ^tadtyvt tivA^ng 
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Much the most necessary correction in 
Marx's theory is as to the causes of 
changes in methods of production. Methods 
of production appear in Marx as prime 
causes y and the reasons for which they 
change from time to time are left com- 
pletely unexplained. As a matter of fact^ 
methods of production change, in the main^ 
owing to intellectual causes , owing , 
that is to say 3 to scientific discover- 
ies and inventions, Marx thinks that dis- 
coveries and inventions are made when the 
economic situation calls for them. This, 
however, ^s a quzte unhistorical view, 
Why was there practically no experimental 
science from the time of Archimedes to 
the time of Leonardo? For six centuries 
after Archimedes the economic conditions 
were such as should have made scientific 
work easy. It was the growth of science 
after the Renaissance that led to modem 
industry. This intellectual causation of 
economic processes is not adequately 
recognized by Marx, 

History can be viewed in many waysy 
and many general formulae can be invented 
which cover enough of the ground to seem 
adequate if the facts are carefully sel- 
ected, I suggest, without undue solemnity ^ 
the following alternative theory of the 
causation of the industrial revolution: 
industrialism is due to modem science, 
modem science is due to Galileo, Galileo 
is due to Copernicus , Copernicus is due 
to the Renaissance, the Renaissance is due 
to the fall of Constantinople, the fall of 
Constantinople is due to the migration 
of the Turks, the migration of the Turks 
is due to the dessication of Central 
Asia, Therefore the fundamental study in 
searching for historical causes is 
hydrography , 

Bertrand Russell 
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